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CELLULAR FLOORS 


Electrified For 100% Flexibility 


trical Code, entitled “Cellular ; / a 
Concrete Floor Raceways” , 
covers the use of this system. 


Conduflor 


ELECTRICAL WIRING SYSTEM / 





Approved by national and local 
codes with Underwriters label- 
ing service available. 
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Cutaways show simplicity of electrified FLEXICORE* floor system. With the CONDUFLOR* system 
of electrical wiring, it gives office buildings concrete floors with almost unlimited flexibility. 


FLEXICORE-CONDUFLOR is an ingenious method of transforming floors from mere structural 
platforms into actual working areas. Metal CONDUFLOR feeder ducts, working in conjunction 
with hollow FLEXICORE concrete floor construction, produce a flexible electrical system. 


The hollow FLEXICORE floor slabs are fire resistive — and as no additional fire-proofing is 
needed, considerable savings are effected in construction costs. 


Calumet 


FLEXICORE CORP. 


BOX 539 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
Phones: 
East Chicago: EXport 8-0940 
Gary: TUrner 6-9210 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 


pAmeiicau- Marietta 
COMPANY 
Concrete Products Division 
9301 GRAND AVENUE 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 


Phone Gladstone 1-1610 
NAtional 5-7535 
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another 
up-to-date 
feature 


that intrigues 
house-hunters 


eee TELEPHONE PLANNING! 


PLANNED Attention smart merchandisers! Here’s a “built-in” house- 
HOMES hunters are wise to — one that they'll be looking for in your houses. 
Telephone planning provides convenient phones in color in the 
ere See lived-in rooms, handy outlets for future use. These extra values are” 


certified telephone planned planned as a package by many leading builders for homes still a- 
home program to attract 


buyers. In Chicago, eal! | building. And telephone people work right along on the planning. 
RAndolph 7-3351. ; 
Outside Chicago, call 


your Bell Telephone . ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 


business office. 
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FLOOR LAYING SYSTEM 


assures 


@ A well-laid wood floor is a healthy floor that will pay 
dividends for a long time to come and require nothing more 
than reasonable care for its maintenance. Loxit-laid floors take 
the guess-work out of wood floor areas on concrete—in audi- 
toriums, classrooms, factories, stores, and in gymnasiums and 
field houses where uniformly “live” resiliency throughout is a 
vital factor. The heart of the Loxit Floor Laying System is a 
channel with turned-in edges and a uniquely-designed clip 
which fastens ordinary tongue and groove strip flooring per- 
manently together and to the channel. Everything locks 
together! This mechanical wood floor laying system requires 
no nails, no wood sleepers, no adhesives. Loxit-laid floors are 
easy to lay—simple to maintain—and COST NO MORE, 
usually less than conventional type nailed floors. Installations 
all over the United States, many more than twenty years old, 
are proving the advantages of the Loxit System. 
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his Special 
Ingredient... 


“LIVE”, HEALTHY, TROUBLE-FREE FLOORS 


Technical service, details, 
and sample models are 
available upon request. 
Write today for your copy 
of the 1959 eight-page 
folder on the Loxit Floor 
Laying System. 
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MEETINGS 





Chicago Chapter AIA 
Meeting to Highlight 
Construction Industry 


For its first Fall meeting the Chi- 
cago Chapter AIA joins its efforts 


with the Architects Association of 
Illinois and the Illinois Building In- 
dustry Alliance in featuring the Build- 
ing Industry, its accomplishments and 
its packed-full potential as a Building 
Team. 

Architects have spearheaded the 
long range aim of many groups work- 
ing locally and nationwide to bring 
the Building Industry together to work 
as one. What has been done in Illinois 
and what is being planned will be 
discussed at this dinner meeting, and 
speaking from his experiences in the 
gigantic construction job done in 
World War II will be Rear Admiral 
E. P. Forrestel, USN. 

The meeting is to be held Wednes- 
day evening, September 16, 1959. 
Watch your mail for the place and 
details. 


North Central AIA 
Regional Meeting 


The North Central States region of 
the AIA is holding its Annual Con- 
ference at the Hotel Pfisterer in Mil- 
waukee, September 22 and 23. Theme 
of the Conference is to be “Color in 
Architecture” and seminars are being 
planned to develop this subject from 
fundamentals to direct application. 

Several color specialists and de- 
signers have already been scheduled 
to speak and time will be given to 
discussions by men interested in the 
manufacture of colored materials as 
well as to those interested in the use 
and application of color. 

Among those colorists who have 
been scheduled to speak are: Dr. Isay 
Belinkin, University of Cincinnati; 
Howard Ketcham, color engineer; 
Walter Granville, author of Container 
Corporation’s Color Harmony Manual; 
and Julian Garnsey, color consultant 
who works exclusively in the field of 
architecture. ’ 

A panel discussion moderated by Mr. 
Garnsey is also part of the program. 

At the conference, the Women’s 
Architectural League is sponsoring a 
program for visiting ladies. 


art at the aia 


In the fall the monthly series of 
exhibits of the work of local artists in 
the Chapter offices is renewed. These 
exhibits are arranged by the Chicago 
Chapter of the Artists Equity and are 
in the Chicago AIA offices at 221 
North LaSalle. 


During the month of September the 
work of Edna Wolff Maschgan will be 
on display in the Chapter office. A 
native of Chicago, she has her studios 
at 1237 North Dearborn in the heart 
of Chicago’s artistic colony. 

Edna Maschgan studied at the 
National Academy of Art, the Chicago 
Art Institute, and in the studio of 
John Storrs. She started as a free lance 
commercial artist in Chicago and was 
active in the advertising field for more 
than 12 years, specializing in illustra- 





“Mexican Indian Woman” painted by 
Edna Wolff Maschgan. 


tions. Her work was exhibited at 
Marshall Field & Company by the Art 
Directors Club of Chicago. 

A holiday in Mexico inspired her 
to give up the commercial art work 
and she returned to Mexico to study 
and paint. She attended the Academy 
of San Carlos, part of the University 
of Mexico, and became a close friend 
and student of Diego Rivera. She 
assisted him in San Francisco during 
the World’s Fair there, painting on 
the large fresco mural painted for San 
Francisco Junior College. 

Her work is represented in private 
collections and has been exhibited at 
the Chicago Art Institute, the Associ- 
ated Artists Gallery, the Illinois State 
Museum in Springfield, the Fine Arts 
Society of San Diego, California, and 
in other places throughout the United 
States. 
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Billboard Blemish 


A matter we, as architects, should be vitally interested 
in has come to my attention recently. I hope you share 
my opinion, and if you do, I urge you to write your State 
Senator and Representatives. To illuminate the problem, 
this is the letter I just sent to my Senator: 






“I have just found out that a bill to prohibit 
billboards designed or maintained for the pur- 
pose of being seen from limited access highways 
was killed in the last session. 

As an architect, as a voter and as a motorist 
who travels our highways, I would like to express 
to you my grave distress about this matter. 

It always has been a great pleasure for me to 
drive on our toll roads and enjoy the natural land- 
scape which is rapidly becoming a relic of the 
past. It has been a relief after being forced to 
look at the crude commerciality of the billboards 
such as “eat,” “drink,” “chew,” and similar im- 
peratives. Not only are most messages vulgar, 
even if well executed graphically, but they merci- 
lessly hide the last few natural vistas of our 
country. One need not be especially sensitive to 
visual imagery to realize what these billboards 
do to the picture of our rolling countryside with 
its trees, meadows, and farmhouses or to our 
pulsating industrial vistas with their exciting 
smoke stacks, cranes and steel trusses. 

Would the gentlemen who killed this bill 
welcome the brewing company to paste little 
vignettes on the paintings they have hanging in 
their study? To paste the same vignettes, only 
on a larger scale, on our beautiful views is just 
as much invasion of our privacy, assuming that 
we consider these roads truly OURS. 

Further than aesthetic indignation, I consider 
these billboards a serious invasion of our privacy. 
One can shut off the sound of the television set, 
one can turn off the radio, one can quickly page 
through the ads in the paper, but one hardly can 
quit looking while driving. I feel this is taking 
completely unfair advantage of the motorists. 

I urge you to do whatever is in your power 
to give the voter back his unblemished view of 
nature. I realize this session is over; however, I 
fee] strongly about this matter and would like 
it to go on record as such.” 

Signed, JOHN MACSAI, A.I.A. 
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| and fittings 


In the. fields of operation and 
manufacture where corrosion and 
weathering are acute problems, PVC 
piping systems are performing with 
remarkable success in keeping main- 
tenance costs at a minimum and 
giving long, trouble free service. 


a C. A. Roberts Co. carries in stock 
A), a complete PVC piping package— 
we National Tube's 1/4" through 6" 
normal and high-impact pipe, Tube 

Turns Plastics’ socket and threaded 
fittings, flanges and valves. Drain- 
age fittings, too, are available for 














, dh, institutional and industrial wasteline 
| at Big applications, 

Investigate PVC now and econom- 
ically solve your corrosion problems. 


OBERTS CO. 


C.A. 
Teel Tube Specialcsts 


2401 25th | Avenue, Franklin Park, Illinois GLadstone 5-6400 


C. A. ROBERTS CO. 
2401 25th Avenue, Franklin Park, Illinois 


(0 Please send me further technical information on PVC Pipe 
and Fittings. [) Please have sales representative call. 
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BACK TO THE WOODS 


THE BUFFALO HIDE and Lodge Pole 
Tepees of the American Indians had a perma- 
nent quality that was true Architecture. They 
vanished with the sunrise but blossomed again 
at dusk and did not fail for ages and ages. 


By William Gray Purcell, A.I.A. 


TO WINSTON ELTING 


™@ The place was the Old North Woods in-south 
of Lake Superior. The time was the “Gay 
Eighties” and the “Business Panic’d Nineties” 
of the last century. We lived in log cabins as a 
matter of course with a few tents in the summer 
to meet special requirements. Our first canvas 
dining room came to have a board floor and a 
log wainscot. We kids learned pioneer life and 
our elders re-experienced their youth because 
our little world was not too well equipped. Then 
too, we were at first forty miles “from town,” 
and always more than sixteen. If we ran out of 
food, we foraged the woods and lakes; if we 
broke a utility, we mended it with a hand-axe 
and hay wire. We worked and rested outdoors, 
under the trees, around the campfire, sometimes 
with a foot of snow on the ground. 

Now, what the tenderfoot going into the forest 
does not realize, and does not achieve except 
by accident, is that he needs a totally new kind 
of experience. He carries all his city routines to 
the country. What he builds are not log cabins 
at all, but merely insignificant suburban cottages, 
bungalo’ed up with small tree trunks. He makes 
everything “rustic” with boulders and bark. He 
disguises his electric refrigerator with pine slabs. 
When his great grandma got her first “golden 
oak ice box,” all shiny varnish, she made a place 
for it in the farm dining room, by moving the 
old walnut “melodion” cottage organ out of 
the way. How happy the city man could be, if 


William Gray Purcell, A.L.A. 


he knew what he lacked instead of what he 
“wants.” 

That is how and why the word rustic has 
acquired a strong flavor of things that are tricked 
together for looks to produce an effect. The 
prime quality of a log cabin is that it must be 
absolutely sincere and genuine in every part. 
For architects the most useful examples of how 
to take the next steps beyond the elements of 
good construction and skilled craftsmanship in 
cabins, or in any other building, can be seen in 
the log houses and “stave” churches of Viking 
Scandinavia. Here the decorative elements, the 
carving and color are the true flower of both the 
craft and the culture of the people. The same 
is true of the log and other wooden architecture 
of old Russia. 

The most unpleasant characteristics of vaca- 
tion dwellings are due to this general reach for 
“a sort of rustic effect.” Tolerate nothing in a 
cabin that is artificial. Equally disturbing are 
self conscious contrived omissions. Do not civilize 
the project with esthetics or fashion. 

City architecture too often fails by the same 
logic but under opposite causes. Let me analyze 
this curious paradox. Back in 1912, I was talking 
to that brilliant master of piano and violin, 
Harold Bauer, about architecture and music. 
In those days, “modern” had not been heard of. 
American art and organic design were discredited 
by the intelligentsia. The architects hated Sulli- 
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van and feared Wright. But Bauer and I soon 
found we were on common ground and in several 
supper conversations, after concerts, he said, 
among other things: 

“Now look at this; in music, the voice and 
the violin are ‘free’ instruments. The latitude for 
tone, in quality, in pitch, more important in the 
transitions, is of the widest. On the other hand 
the piano as a music maker has rigid, mechan- 
ically predetermined tone characteristics. Such 
widely differing means for making pleasing 
noises and giving their meaning, present each 
musician with special problems. 

Singing rests on a strategy of accuracy—to 
know the rules. 

The pianist must try to find ways to escape 
his jewel of a machine. 

The singer must discipline the wayward, echo- 
ing sound ways, which are himself. 

The uncooperative piano faces its master in 
an air-tight arena. 

Bauer continued: “You may recall that in the 
piano, the fixed pitch of its strings further ties 
its player by a vibration mathematics with no 
common divisor. This is a basic control but few 
know how far reaching it can be. Because of 
this absurdity, a piano is only in tune when it 
is ‘set’ in planned disharmony. In a _ properly 
tuned piano the octaves are actually out of tune 
with the chords. Piano tuning is a compromise. 
There is no other solution. 

For the singer, a distinguished performance 
calls upon him to maintain resolute control. 
Quite otherwise, the pianist must use all his 
imagination to find ways to break through the 
geometry of his superb man-made machine. 

Singing and the violin are democratic, close 
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to the earliest music, arouse nostalgia. 

The piano is aristocratic, a late comer, its 
disciplines are arbitrary.” 

In all this we can begin to see how the world 
of music may offer practical solutions to architects 
for many troublesome or even as yet unseen 
problems. As executives of ideas beyond the 
constructions of finance, engineering and facility, 
architects can no longer surrender to the assump- 
tion that the acknowledged virtues of fiscal 
economy, ingenious production, cooperation with 
specialists, is an acceptable role for architecture 
in our huckster conditioned age. 

Thinking over Bauer's clever explanation, we 
have to ask ourselves, how does this picture of 
the singer and pianist relate to the art of the 
architect. For one thing, the architect stands in 
quite a different relation to the public to whom 
he offers his art. He must at the same time, solve 
the problems of both the singer and the pianist. 
Like them, he not only faces his audience, but 
he is himself both the maker and the user of 
buildings. Furthermore his audience actually will 
be living in his creation. The buildings are rigid 
like the piano, the people are adjustable, like 
the voice or the violin. The people also provide 
an added counterpoint to the art work that has 
been given to them to live in. The architect's 
clients and patrons, this mass audience, also 
become architects. The symphony which is Great 
Building is at the same time, both the instrument 
and the music. Architecture is poetry, not geome- 
try. Geometry is engineering. 

Thus it is that to be an architect, anyone who 
builds must accomplish qualities that have a life 
beyond mechanical assembly and creature com- 
fort—certainly, far beyond aesthetics. This is the 





theme of Wayne Andrews’ recent book Archi- 
tecture, Adventure and Americans. His concept 
explores the intellectual and social fields, where- 
in, alone, architecture can grow, and then only 
after engineering and economics have completed 
their technical services. Here is the normal 
extension of the form and function theory which 
Sullivan envisioned in his Democracy, a Man 
Search. Andrews’ book is a wholesome and well 
implemented rebuke to the opportunists, who 
tried and still try to confine Sullivan’s great vision 
to the material and mechanical processes in 
great building. 

Many have tried to relate music and architec- 
ture with very little success, other than some 
literature of questionable value. As in music 
made with the precise piano, or its opposite, the 
variable violin, the creator of architecture will 
accept the tool that is offered him, and use it in 
joy, each after its own kind, to produce beauty. 

If materials, objectives and the physical cir- 
cumstance of his project are those of commerce, 
industrial processes and efficiency, the architect 
will, as with the machine-like piano, provide im- 
aginative ways to place shock absorbers be- 
tween sentient people and the metal bones and 
ceramic flesh of the building. Nor will he seek 
to add to the clatter in which already-harassed 
citizens are obliged to work. He will seek to 
modulate his geometry to the flowing people, 
resolve their emotional stresses. With these im- 
portant functions of city architecture accounted 
for, you will see how different an approach is 
required in the poetic design of forest dwellings. 

Here we are in a free world. We build with 
primitive materials which are close to their origin, 
which still carry Nature’s loving fingerprints and 
odors. It is essential that we establish all our 
patterns and workmanship as an appreciation 
of the love of order and pride in hand skills. 
Living close to Nature, we are offered an oppor- 
tunity to understand true wealth. We can, if so 
inclined, partake of her Intelligence because, in 
the forest, we become an integral part of sentient 
Nature. To overemphasize in our forest buildings 
the rockiness of rocks or the barkiness of wood, 
shows us to be preoccupied with very superficial 
matters while missing the great rhythms and 
wonders of the Mother who bore us and who 


still hopes we may reflect some of her deep 
wisdom. O 
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@ Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago was made 
an Honorary Associate member of the Chicago 
AIA at its 1959 annual meeting held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, June 9th. The first mayor in 
the Chapter’s history to be given this honor, 
Mayor Daley was cited by the Chapter for his 
service to the profession of architecture, to the 
construction industry, and for his foresighted 
and complete planning of Chicago’s future. His 
citation read: 


In recognition of notable service ren- 
dered to the profession of architecture 
within the territory of this chapter 
RICHARD J. DALEY, MAYOR OF 
THE CITY OF CHICAGO, has been 
duly elected to membership in the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects as HONORARY ASSOCI- 
ATE for creation of the Commission on 
Chicago Architectural Landmarks; for 
imaginative leadership in the numerous 
architectural phases of Chicago's excit- 
ing growth, the realization of earlier 
ideas; for the initiation of new programs 

1 and ambitious concepts for the future, 
many of which parallel or further the 
interests of the Architectural profession 
toward a finer community and pleasant 
environment for its citizens through 
improvement in zoning, building regu- 
lations, urban renewal, conservation, 
research and planning, housing, recrea- 
tion, transportation, education, interna- 
tional trade and regional development. 


Mayor Daley has held his present office since 
1955 and during that time has been responsible 
for many changes which have been beneficial to 
the City of Chicago and its citizens, and to the 
various segments of the building industry. 

Emphasizing long range objectives, the Mayor 
has said that he considers it of primary impor- 
tance to continue “improvement of the City’s 
essential housekeeping service — police, fire, 
health, sanitation and clean-up of streets, street 
lighting, urban renewal and rebuilding of our 
communities. . 

Advance in mass transportation concepts blos- 
somed in Chicago under Mayor Daley’s direction. 
The city was the first to use median strips in 
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expressways as a location for tracks for mass 
transit vehicles. Projects such as the Congress 
Street Express and others have been completed 
months and weeks ahead of schedule because of 
the sense of urgency emanating from the Mayor’s 
office. These activities have attracted nationwide 
attention from city planners. 

The development of O’Hare Field as a major 
field with international service is another of 
Mayor Daley’s ‘big’ plans. 

The physical ‘clean-up’ of the City under his 
direction has been phenomenal — some 22,000 
new litter baskets are in use—miles of curb 
cleaned per year has increased from 34,000 to 
145,000—the Mayor's citizens committee has been 
active in every neighborhood. A cleaner, safer, 
and healthier City has been the result. 

Living standards in the City are being raised 
by the new and modern building, zoning, hous- 
ing, and electric codes which have been de- 
veloped and enacted since 1955. 

A five-year capital improvement program call- 
ing for an expenditure of $675,000,000 on public 
works including $116,000,000 to correct traffic 
congestion situations was initiated early in the 
Mayor's first term, and is progressing rapidly. 

‘Dick’ Daley is a product of Chicago’s south- 
side and he sold newspapers there in his younger 
days at 35th and Halsted streets. After gradu- 
ating from De LaSalle High School he worked 
in the stockyards during the day and attended 
De Paul University at night. He was graduated 
in 1933 with an LLB degree. That same year he 
was admitted to the bar and became a practicing 
attorney. 

He early became acquainted with public office 
as he served as private secretary to four Cook 
County treasurers. His first bid for public office, 
however, came as a write-in vote for state repre- 
sentative in the Ninth District. He served as a 
representative in the Illinois House and was 
elected to the Senate in 1938. He served two 


terms in the Senate and was minority leader 


from 1941 to 1946. 

In 1946 Mr. Daley became deputy comptroller 
of Cook County and in 1949 he was appointed 
Director of the Illinois Department of Finance. 
He was named to the post of Cook County Clerk 
in 1950; and was elected to the post in the fall of 
1950 and re-elected in 1954. He resigned this 
post to become Mayor. 0 








Lesson in 


Public Relations 


by JON ANDERSON, AIA 


The Architects’ Association of Decatur 
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@ Decatur, a vigorous city of mid-Illinois, is 
surrounded by rich farm lands producing the 
crop which has given it the nickname of the 
“Soybean Capitol of the World.” With an urban 
population of 75,000, and a metropolitan popula- 
tion of 110,000, it has been credited by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago as being one 
of the most progressive and fastest growing 
cities in its area. With its present facilities and 
potentials to offer interested developers, it main- 
tains a creditable balance between heavy indus- 
trial, light manufacturing, commercial, and 
educational establishments. Served by five rail- 
roads and nine highways, it provides level land 
in quantity for economical development, ade- 
quate water for industrial as well as residential 
and recreational use, and a labor reservoir com- 
prising all skilled and semi-skilled classifications. 
It nurtures a populace and leaders with fore- 
sight to encourage construction of community 
service facilities (water, sewers, streets), educa- 
tional, and recreational systems more than ade- 
quate for the present and carefully planned for 
orderly expansion. 

But with all of the city’s advantages and 
potentialities, Decatur architects became increas- 
ingly aware of the small role the local architect 
was taking in planning the community's future. 
This is not to infer that the architects felt they 
had an ‘ax to grind’ because they were not con- 
sulted or asked to serve; the consensus of opinion 
among them was that the community was just 
not aware of the contribution the architect could 
make. Coupled with this is the irrefutable fact 
that the architect is more apt to spend his extra 
hours over the drafting board providing addi- 
tional services for his client than to spend them 
in community service and thereby indirectly pro- 
mote his profession. 

To cite only a few examples — the Mayor's 
committee to develop a new city building code 
did not initially include an architect, and one was 
appointed only during the last two or three 
months before the code was presented for 
approval. The School Board, hard pushed to 
provide sufficient buildings for the rapidly ex- 
panding population, did not originally include 
an architect on its technical advisory committee 
for new buildings, a committee composed solely 
of professional engineers, none of whom was 
engaged in private practice. To date, the pro- 
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fession is still not represented on the City Plan- 
ning Commission, Zoning Board, Zoning Board 
of Appeals, or the Urban Renewal Committee. 

Only within the last three years has an archi- 
tect been a member of the Board of the Sanitary 
District. The Park Board, contrglling the City’s 
vast park system and municipal airport with 
their many buildings, does not include a repre- 
sentative of the profession, nor is one engaged 
in an advisory capacity. An architect is on the 
Association of Commerce Urban Renewal Com- 
mittee principally because he is chairman of the 
Construction Committee rather than because he 
is an architect. Architects who join the Associa- 
tion of Commerce are first placed on the Con- 
struction Committee, and remain there unless 
unusual circumstances dictate their assignment 
elsewhere. 

‘Until last year architects were included with 
contractors for all charity solicitations and fund 
drives, such as the United Fund, and probably 
would still be there but for the forcefulness of 
one architect in getting the group included with 
other professionals. 


Group Action Essential 


These are but a few of the situations which 
concerned the architects and for which there was 
no apparent solution when an individual ap- 
proach was considered. Clearly, there was a 
need for group action to strengthen the position 
of the local architect. At chance meetings on the 
street, at luncheons, over coffee, and at meetings 
of the Central Illinois Chapter of the A.I.A. the 
conversation always returned to the need for 
group action at the local level. To form another 
A.I.A. chapter was not feasible because of the 
limited number of members, present or potential. 

But gaining recognition by the community was 
not the only motivation for group action. Deca- 
tur, as a flourishing city, has encouraged the 
formation of new offices, primarily by younger 
men. They realized that they could gain much 
by discussion of their problems with each other 
and with those of more experience. Established 
members of the profession felt they could bene- 
fit too, from discussion of mutual problems as 
well as from discussions about .materials and 
techniques developed since their school days. 

The problem of whether an organization could 
take hold was uppermost in everyone’s mind. 
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Architects are notoriously individualistic, and 
even though Decatur was continuing to grow, 
it was still a small town by many standards. In a 
community of this size most firms were in com- 
petition with each other to a degree, for there 
were only eight established offices with twenty- 
one licensed architects. Although there was 
rivalry, there was not enmity. In fact, there were 
many warm friendships between the individuals 
of the various offices, principals and employees 
alike. Proximity to the University of Illinois had 
thrown fraternity brothers, classmates, teachers, 
and students into the same community. 

The need for group organization and action 
surmounted all objections and obstacles. Pri- 
marily through the efforts of Fred W. Salogga, 
of the firm of Spangler, Beall, and Salogga, and 
Don R. Livergood, of the firm of Livergood, 
Caldwell, Sweetnam, and Associates, a_ trial 
luncheon meeting was scheduled at the YMCA 
on April 14, 1955. To everyone's surprise, twenty- 
two licensed architects representing all eight 
offices then active, four retired architects, and 
two who were in the employ of a consulting 
engineer and a contractor. 

Everyone enjoyed and benefited from the 
meeting, and it was agreed that regular noon 
luncheons would be held monthly. Reminders 
of the meetings would be done by telephone 
with each member taking responsibility for noti- 
fication alphabetically. There was to be no defi- 
nite program during the luncheon, leaving each 
member free to talk with fellow architects. It 


’ was also decided that with this small group, the 


tables would be arranged so that members faced 
each other, either in a rectangular or a 
“T” shape, to encourage discussion among all 
members. 

These luncheon meetings continued through- 
out 1955 with attendance averaging ninety-five 
per cent. It should be noted here, too, that invita- 
tions were extended only to licensed architects. 


By early 1956, it was apparent that although , 


fellowship was warm and discussion of mutual 
problems was free, one of the basic reasons for 
organization had not been met, the awakening 
of the community to awareness of the value of 
the architect and the contribution to community 
service he could make. Informal meetings were 
not going to accomplish this—a formal organiza- 
tion must be formed which could then formulate 
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a program of development. This could be done 
without imposing seriously upon the individual’s 
time, since monthly meetings could still be held 
without a formal program, and the small amount 
of new business ordinarily to be considered 
could be transacted in a short period. 


Association Formed in 1958 


As in most organizations, progress was slow. 
Attendance still continued to hold up and inter- 
est was high. Finally, in mid-1957, a nominating 
committee was formed and officers elected on 
September 11, 1957, as follows: President, Rod- 
ney E. Spangler; Vice-president, Russell M. 
Amdal,; Secretary-treasurer, Edward W. Sweet- 
nam, Jr.; and Directors John S. Clausen, Lyle 
V. DeWitt, and Fred W. Salogga. The officers 
immediately appointed a committee to draw up 
by-laws which were presented and adopted on 
February 27, 1958. The group was officially 
named the “Architect’s Association of Decatur.” 

Under the formal organization, membership 
as associates was extended to graduates of an 
architectural school who were not yet eligible 
for licensing. This enlarged the organization 
which now has twenty-one corporate members, 
three of whom are retired from active practice, 
and five associate members. Attendance at the 
monthly luncheon meetings held the second 
Thursday remained high at approximately 
ninety per cent of the total membership. 

Significantly, progress is being made in the 
community. Local newspapers have given the 
Association due publicity, and municipal and 
community organizations now contact the presi- 
dent for action on their projects. A joint meeting 
has been held with the local chapter of the 
Society of Professional Engineers and more meet- 
ings are planned for the future. Another meeting 
is planned with the local Contractor’s Association 
to resolve mutual problems. The Red Cross has 
asked for representation on their Disaster Com- 
mittee. The School Board has now employed a 
well-qualified retired architect to serve as a 
technical advisor to its business manager and 
to coordinate school work now in progress in the 
various architectural offices. They have also 
requested architects to serve on their Safety 
Committee, And, one owner of valuable lake- 
front property has invited the Association to 
develop the site for a subdivision, write the 
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building restrictions, and act as a control com- 
mittee to approve the plans of homes to be built 
there. 

The Association of Commerce Urban Renewal 
Committee has asked the Association to write 
the Minimum Standards Housing Code required 
before Federal funds to proceed can be obtained. 
Committees within the Association are working 
on a more vigorous public relations program, 
local compliance with the new Illinois Architec- 
tural Act, and an exhibit of the work of local 
architectural offices to be held in the Art 
Institute. 

Other requests not yet formalized, indicate 
the growing tendency of individuals as well as 
organizations to seek the counsel and assistance 
of the Association, now that it is activated and 
can speak as a professional group. Worthwhile 
presentations of materials manufacturers are 
encouraged at meetings. A monthly news sheet 
keeps all informed of the status of various activi- 
ties and lists important announcements. 

Perhaps the above items are not major accom- 
plishments, but they do represent progress. A 
limited budget as well as the limited time officers 
and committee chairmen can devote to Associa- 
tion affairs necessitates a slower approach—but 
perhaps it is better planned as a result. All objec- 
tives are aimed at the local level—Decatur and 
Macon County—and will be designed to supple- 
ment the objectives of the Central Illinois Chap- 
ter of the A.I.A., to which fifteen of the twenty- 
one corporate members belong. 

With the enthusiasm already evidenced, proj- 
ects of the future will continue to stress the value 
of the architect to his community. And, with an 
admittedly underlying objective of public rela- 
tions, programs will continue to urge the individ- 
ual architect to take his part in community affairs 
for the benefits his training can bring, as well as 
to make him individually more aware of his 
responsibilities. 

In these days of fast-moving competition, 
including the “Package Deal,” it is a responsi- 
bility of each and every architect to assume an 
aggressive position in placing before the layman 
the indisputable advantages of meticulous plan- 
ning by the ethical practioneer, his method for 
establishing fees, and his entire approach and 
procedure in resolving any building project to 
serve the best interests of his client. O 
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GLENN F. BALLARD, Chairman, 

Improved Construction Practices 

Committee, National Association 
of Credit Management 


@ An estimated amount in excess of 5 billion 
dollars is being held back by retained percentage. 
Just think what this amount of money could ac- 
complish if it were released in the building indus- 
try, or if 50 per cent of these funds could be 
released! Retained percentage constitutes a drain 
on a contractor's capital. 

The firm which needs additional capital must 
look‘to its owners, first of all. If they are not able 
to supply it, then it must be raised by loans from 
financial firms through pledging its assets, or 
additional investment through the sale of stock, 
or possibly loans from relatives, friends, general 
investors, or suppliers. These funds are some- 
times rather hard to secure, and particularly so 
if they are desperately needed. 

The average businessman tries to produce this 
necessary extra capital through profitable opera- 
tions and bigger sales. In the building industry 
this unfortunately ties up still more funds. In the 
cycle from sales to accounts receivable, to cash, 
retainage changes working capital into waiting 
capital, waiting on completions, inspections, ap- 
provals, acceptances and even on whims. 

Many practices need controls or revision, but 
to avoid complications, it may be best to take 
one step at a time and try to secure, first of all, 
a reduction in the amount of retainage. The most 
favored plan is a maximum of 10% until 50% 
of the job is completed, after which there shall 
be no additional retainage, provided that the 
work has proceeded to the satisfaction of the 
architect and/or owner. At the end of the con- 
tract this would average out to a 5% retainage. 
This is no untried plan, as it follows the provi- 
sions of the Miller Act on Government projects. 
Also, it has been used in a limited number of 
contracts in some local areas. 

Many contracts are written on the Standard 
A.1L.A. form. If this form clearly carried the rec- 
ommended percentages or retainage, the situa- 
tion could be changed almost over night. If we 
could secure the whole-hearted cooperation of 
the board of directors of the A.I.A. to make this 
change, this revision can be accomplished. O 
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Retained Percentage — 


The views of two authorities as ex- 
pressed at the 1959 Convention of the 
National Association of Architectural 
Metal Manufacturers 


EDMUND R. PURVES, FAIA 
Executive Director, The American 
Institute of Architects 


@ It is small wonder that the architect is not 
inclined to give any great heed to a problem of 
retained percentages which, in his opinion, is 
manifestly a concern of those whose percentages 
have been retained. To an architect the matter 
of retained percentages is the least of his concerns 
and to some architects it is no concern at all. 

An architect too is very much influenced by 
local conditions and local customs. In The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects we advocate that 
structures be designed by the architects available 
in the region if competent professionals are to 
be found. In this country today there are few 
parts where good architectural service is not 
available within a reasonable distance. Therefore, 
in a matter like retained percentages the architect 
is likely to regard that the custom of the region 
is the governing factor. He does not feel it is his 
obligation to govern. 

“Why is The American Institute of Architects 
unable to recommend unified action?” That is a 
simple question to answer. The governing body 
of The American Institute of Architects is its 
Convention, which assembles architects from all 
over the United States, from a great variety of 
economic, geographical and building code back- 
grounds. Theoretically, the convention is a _pol- 
icy-forming body. Actually our convention could 
no more formulate policy of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects than can any other convention 
formulate policy. Policy recommendations come 
from a variety of sources as they do, I imagine, 
in every organization. So that the policy deter- 
mining factor of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects is its Board of Directors, and our Board is 
made up of representatives from thirteen dif- 
ferent regions, supplemented by five elected 
Officers, again generally coming from different 
parts of the country. Although there is a una- 
nimity of objectives for general advancement, 
when it comes to questions such as retained 
percentages, each member of our Board is used 
to working in his particular area under various 
conditions, so each adheres automatically to the 
custom of his area and his practice. O 
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§eg > Chicago 
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IS 
“ay Comment 
S 
“Moccew™ 
a column about AIA Chicago Chapter 
matters and members by R. Rea 
Esgar, AIA. 


Architects are licensed to protect 
the public, consequently when we see 
the public being taken by way of the 
“package deal” we are properly con- 
cerned. Recently I learned of a case 
where a nationally known industrial 
firm bought a plant originally built 
by a package dealer. The new owner 
wanted to eventually enlarge the 
plant, so purchased some adjacent 
ground from the original builder. It 
was this purchase agreement which 
made me lose any interest I might 
have had in being the architect for 
the plant expansion. 

This agreement stated that if the 
package dealer built the addition to 
the plant, $45,000.00 of the purchase 
price of the land would be refunded 
to the owner! This meant that any 
contractor bidding the work would 
have to underbid the dealer by that 
amount. Thus competition for the 
builder was eliminated when the land 
was sold and without competition the 
way was clear for the package dealer 
to get back his refund and more on 
the cost of the building operation. 

This was another case where the 
package included a deal which was 
not to the owner’s best interests. As 
architects, remember, we are not 
against the package, we are capable 
of close cooperation with reputable 
contractors to the owner’s advantage 
and the public’s protection, but we 
continue to stand against the “deal,” 
and rightfully so. 

oO 

A recent piece of product literature 
carried on its cover the following 
statement describing an acoustic 
panel, “Reduces Room Noise by 90%.” 
Obviously the miracle material had 
been found but inside the cover on 
the follow-up article the lead line 
read, “Reduces 90% of Room Noise.” 
There is a great difference between 
the two wordings and to get my <at- 
tention by printing a deliberate mis- 








statement reflects upon the manufac- 
turer and his product unfavorably. 
Or do you suppose it wasn’t deliberate 
at all, just a headline writer’s careless 
error? In any case, it was a shining 
example of bad advertising. 

o 


A shining example of good adver- 
tising was distributed at the conven- 
tion by the Allied Masonry Council. 
It was a small booklet with cartoons 
titled “Ode to a Restless Architect,” 
or, “why there are more flue-liners 
than flues.” It told of the feelings of 
one Hugh Manscale, artist, engineer, 
land planner, businessman and_ pro- 
fessional counselor, in other words an 
architect. He noted that less is more 
had become least is most, and that 
this logic decreed that nothing is best 
of all! But to Hugh Manscale nothing 
was not Architecture. 

He did not believe that the new 
architecture should consist of struc- 
tural exploitation, so he also did a 
solar screen out of flue liners, with 
taste and restraint, of course, and 
people seemed delighted by the new 
beauty. He felt the screen was a sym- 
bol of the new thinking to come, but 
not the thinking itself. He believed 
that architecture isn’t a hyperbolic 
parabaloid. Technology isn’t art and 
materials in themselves are not 
buildings. 

He thought that the best thing 
materials can do for the Architect is 
to give him freedom to design—free- 
dom that allows a wild exuberance, a 
clean interplay of line, the sculptors 
curve, a precise, geometric mass, or 
a shaggy, romantic texture. 

Freedom that fits into a structural 
frame or holds up the roof and comes 
in unit sizes that provide unlimited 
flexibility. 

The mid-twentieth century shows 
signs of blossoming into the greatest 
architectural era since the Renais- 
sance, and architecture is produced 
only by architects. So Hugh Manscale 
is working hard to give America a 
new great era of building and he may 
very well do it. Meanwhile the 
people who make, sell and _ install 
brick, facing tile, terra cotta and 
other forms of masonry, will do their 
best to give him the means. 

This is an example of excellent 
public relations thru advertising. 

o 

With the stature of the AIA on a 

national scale now greater than ever 












before the result of the Architects 
interest in public relations is begin- 
ning to be felt in places and ways 
that few of us would have anticipated. 
One such place is the Chapter Office 
under the guidance of Ceil Garneau 
where an amazing number and va- 
riety of telephone calls and personal 
visits are received each day. The 
visiting student, the out of town 
architect, the draftsman job hunting, 
the personnel manager checking to 
see if a certain man is registered, the 
potential client inquiring how to go 
about building a house, the material 
salesman, the manufacturer, in fact 
the entire general public is beginning 
to know that the Architect as a 
professional man and the AIA as a 
professional organization is in a key 
position, and where else should they 
call when a question comes up even 
remotely connected to architecture? 


oO 


Much of this extra activity is serv- 
ice to the general public, which we 
as AIA members are supporting. And 
this is as it should be, since the entire 
practice of architecture is a service to 
the public and we exist as architects 
only so that the public can be pro- 
tected. The young architects who 
wonder what the AIA can do for them 
just aren’t ready for professional 
status. When they as architects, along 
with us, start probing our problems 
with the idea of finding ways and 
means to serve our public better, 
then and only then, will we and they 
receive the respect to which by train- 
ing and skill we are entitled. 

A man’s first responsibility to the 
group he lives in is to make certain 
he, in his dotage, doesn’t become a 
public charge. But on the way to this 
goal, let’s not lose sight of the equally 
important side of life where nothing 
is as important as service to our fellow 
man, even as architects, we can’t take 
it with us. 

Q 


It has been a rewarding experience 
to look over the “committee prefer- 
ence” cards which Chicago Chapter 
members returned to the Chapter of- 
fice. We all know the problem of vol- 
unteer committee work when nothing 
ever seems to get done. We all occa- 
sionally wonder why the chairman 
doesn’t call a meeting or if he does 
and we attend, why the meeting 
doesn’t come to the point and do 
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something. This year when your 
name appears on a committee, why 
not ask the Chairman what more 
you can do to insure the group’s not 
wasting time. To chafe at the bit 
and complain is a pure waste of 
energy and hot air unless it is accom- 
panied by intelligent actions. Let’s 
all complain, and at the same time 
serve intelligently to the everlasting 
credit of the A.I.A., not to mention 
the entire human race, and the Chi- 
cago Chapter in particular. 


o 


It is always a pleasure to mention 
good work being done in related fields 
by others, but especially gratifying 
in the case of Chad Wallin, who 
writes the column in the Chicago 
Construction News, headed “Archi- 
tects and Engineers News.” To keep 
a column of this kind of news breezy 
and at the same time give it the per- 
sonal imprint of accurate reporting, 
is an accomplishment of merit, but 
to do it again and again as often as 
Mr. Wallin does, without offending 
and with evident gusto, deserves rec- 
ognition. Mr. G. R. Stratton, Publisher- 
Editor and F. W. Dodge Corporation 
please take note. 


Oo 


Plans of a few years ago were sim- 
ple compared to the complex docu- 
ments and diagrams which the archi- 
tect must coordinate today. Go back 
fifty years and the architect was mak- 
ing an architectural plan and the 
separate trades were making their own 
layouts for approval. We have a few 
elements yet today which are never 
detailed by the architect namely, ele- 
vators, escalators, boilers, etc., which 
are standard with each manufacturer. 
Curtain wall may get to be in the 
same class, but at any rate plans will 
become more complex before they get 
simpler, because our demands for 
buildings are more complex. 


o 


Architects used to worry much 
about scale in their designs but it’s 
beginning to look as if scale as we 
used to know it is no more. Scale was 
that quality in a building which 
caused you to add the 6’ man just 
the right size. In other words a build- 
ing 200 feet long was supposed to 
look 200 feet long. 

Nowadays when we are faced with 
a thin shell concrete or aluminum 
dome drawn resting on a horizontal 
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line, how do we know whether we're 
looking at an Eskimo igloo spanning 
12 feet or at a sports palace covering 
a football field? The shape in itself 
has no scale, we must depend on 
surroundings for an indication of size. 
Maybe this problem is older than we 
realize. Maybe it all started with the 
pyramids, the Washington monuments 
or the 20th Century hydro-electric 
dams. 
o 


GEORGE TERP, AIA (Standard Oil) 
is receiving his company’s recognition 
for the design of a Travel Center to 
be located in the building at 918 S. 
Michigan. The Center is to furnish 
routing service to us motorists. 


o 


Remember the brick-bats we tossed 
last month at those responsible for 
lack of planning of some meetings at 
the National Convention? It’s too 
early to have heard from the criticism, 
but we will let you know what hap- 
pens, at least we'll find out if that sort 
of sounding-off is wasted space in the 
INLAND ARCHITECT, or not. 


o 


Make your plans now to attend the 
September dinner meeting. It will 
have to do with the AIA on a State 
of Illinois basis. The AAI represents 
us on the state level, and its officers 
will be there to review its doings 
and plans for the future. I wonder 
how the legislation picture was left 
after the last session, and I also would 
like to know if were making any 
progress toward a statewide building 
code. Perhaps Ill find out come 
September. See you there. 


George Wickstead has opened a 
new office as a planning and site 
development consultant at 200 South 
Michigan Ave. He is a member of the 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects and an associate member of the 
American Institute of Planners. 


JOHN D. JARVIS, ala, has moved his 
office to 195 Olympia Plaza, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. ; 

Douglas Warner and Raymond J. 
Brejcha have opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at 18154 Har- 
wood Avenue, Homewood, Illinois. 














MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Applying for 

Corporate Membership 

JOHN CHRISTIAN HOOPS, JR. 

JAMES R. LOWENBERG 


Interested correspondence should be 
confidentially addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, or any member of the 
Board within a period of two weeks, 
at which time processing of the appli- 
cations will otherwise begin. 


Newly Elected 
Corporate Members 


LUDWICK T. BLUMBERG 

Born: Chicago, IIl., 1907. Education: 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Bach- 
elor of Science 
in Architecture; 
awarded the Bart- 
lett Scholarship 
and Hutchinson 
Medal. Profes- 
sional Experi- 
ence: Designer 
with Skidmore, 
Ownings and Merrill, Bertrand Gold- 
berg, and Travelletti & Suter; Job 
Captain with Perkins and Will, Archi- 
tect and Designer with Johnson and 
Johnson. Currently practicing in his 
own name in Wheaton, III. 





HAROLD BENNETT OLIN 

Born: Chicago, 1930. Education: B.S. 
in Architecture from IIT. Professional 
Experience; Plan- 
ner with Chicago 
Plan Commission, 
draftsman with 
Keck and Keck, 
Job Captain with 
Pace Associates 
and with Baran- 
cik & Conte. Cur- 
rently with Howard T. Fisher. Has 
traveled in USSR and Roumania. 





Newly Elected 

Associate Member 

WALLACE J. WHALEN 

Born: Oak Park, Illinois, 1929. Edu- 
cation: St. Benedict’s College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas; University of Colorado, 
Boulder; Inst. of Design, IIT, Chi- 
cago; Bachelor of Science, IIT. Pra- 
fessional Experience: Designer with 
Max Rosner & Associates and with 
Robert Stauber & Associates. 
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WHEN AMERICA BUILDS FOR ECONOMY... IT BUILDS WITH CONCRETE 


One of the basic requirements here was to achieve 
unobstructed floor space with economy. Architects 
Weed, Russell, Johnson & Associates found the an- 
swer by using a concrete shell in the form of a folded 
plate. This construction made it possible to span the 
entire floor area with only one interior row of columns 
. .. and suspend the second floor from the roof. The 
result: 163,715 square feet of fully flexible floor space, 
so important to any retail selling operation. 


Folded plate design is, in itself, unique and interest- 
ing. And only concrete can give the added boldness of 
the wide, cantilevered overhang. 


It’s one more example of the way new uses of con- 
crete are bringing big economies and added vitality 
to both conventional and modern architecture. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


Sears, Roebuck & Company’s Tampa store... 


concrete folded plate roof achieves 
large, unobstructed floor area 




































Isometric view showing 
125-foot c on c spacing of 
main columns. Floor slab 
is supported by 3-inch 
plates welded together to 
form a hanger. Hangers are 
spaced 25 feet c on c. 
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Building Industry 
Alliance 


Architects, engineers, contractors, 
specification writers, engineers and 
manufacturers of building materials 
are united in the newly formed IIli- 
nois Building Industry Alliance. 
Objective of the new association, 
according to Charles Behrensmeyer, 
president pro tem, is the coordination 
of common interests of those groups 
who could be united “to study, recom- 
mend and seek the adoption of sensi- 
ble standards and codes, and increased 
safeguards to the public.” 

Founder societies include: AAI, 
four chapters of AIA in Illinois, the 
State Council of the AGC, which in- 
cludes the six Illinois AGC chapters, 
the Chicago Chapter, CSI, and the 
Chicago Chapter of the Producers’ 
Council. 

The major goal of the Alliance will 
be the development of an ‘information 








program to acquaint the public with 


the building industry in Illinois and 
its accomplishments in design, engi- 
neering and construction and to in- 
crease public understanding of the 
problems faced by the industry. 

Further, according to Mr. Behrens- 
meyer, through the Alliance “the 
building industry can improve its 
bidding and contract award proce- 
dures and its financing.” 

Besides Behrensmeyer, other pro- 
tem officers serving during the group’s 
formation, are vice-president Harold 
B. Larson, Rockford, chairman of 
the Illinois State Council of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica; and secretary-treasurer Earl H. 
Beling, Moline, Illinois, a consulting 
engineer. 


IBIA Delegates 


Other IBIA delegates and organ- 
izaticns they represent are: R. C. 
Dickerson, Urbana, Illinois, repre- 
senting the State Council of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica; John R. Fugard, Jr., Chicago, 
president, Chicago Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects; Paul R. 











experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. 
job, consult: 


Next 


leweoed ELECTRICAL SUPPLY Co. 


Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West. 


CHICAGO ROCKFORD 
5801 S. Halsted St. 124 N. First St. 
HUdson 8-6161 Dial 3-5441 
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SOUTH BEND GARY 
325 N. Lafayette Blvd. 4172 Broadway 
Central 8233 Dial 4-9441 








Lauschke, president of the Builders 
Association of Chicago, Associated 
General Contractors of America; Mer- 
edith G. Jensen, Chicago, represent- 
ing the Chicago Chapter of The 
Producers Council of which he is 
president; and Paul Tiffin, Chicago, 
representing Construction Specifica- 
tions Institute. 

Individuals aiding as consultants 
in the formation of IBIA include: 
Philip Will, Jr., Chicago, first vice 
president of the American Institute 
of Architects; J. Stewart Stein, Frank- 
lin Park, Illinois, president of Con- 
struction Specifications Institute; H. 
Mayne Stanton, Chicago, secretary- 
manager, Builders Association of 
Chicago, Associated General Con- 
tractors of America; H. E. Hilton, 
Springfield, Illinois, former executive 
secretary, Central Illinois Builders, 
Associated General Contractors of 
America; Lee C. Mielke, Chicago, 
president of Architects Association of 
Illinois; E. G. Hart, Chicago, presi- 
dent of Chicago Building Congress, 
The Producers Council; and James 
St. Clair, Chicago, executive secre- 
tary, Concrete Contractors Association. 










You're better or \ 
when you specify 


SLIDING 
GLASS WALLS 


© Beauty 


© Economy 


© Quality 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For '/," 
plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets, 
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| 105 W. Wacker, Chicago f, FR 20240 
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- Radiant Electric Heating Saved 
57% on this Remodeling Job 


(and enough space for another apartment) 
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“Electric heat helped me rent my remodeled ‘Old Town’ apartments to 
first or second prospect,” says John Clayton, owner. 


Insulation pays for itself—in comfort and 
cash! Good insulation, a good vapor barrier, plus ther- 
mostatic controls in every room, let tenants keep various 
rooms at exactly the temperatures they want. 











THE PROBLEM: John Clayton’s 6-unit 
apartment building was 70 years old. To make 
it competitive with newer buildings called for 
complete modernization, not just remodeling. 


Efficient heating and air conditioning were 
a must. But if conventional heating and air 
conditioning were used, valuable renting 
space would have to be sacrificed. 


THE SOLUTION: Radiant electric base- 
board units and 1-ton air conditioners were 
installed in every apartment. Former utility 
space for the old central heating system was 
reconverted to living space—providing al- 
most enough for another rental unit—plus a 


30-sq.-ft. laundry room in the basement. 


Walls were bared and four inches of insu- 
lation added. (This imposed no extra cost; 
walls should always be stripped to properly 
remodel an old building.) The inner wall was 
covered with Visqueen polyethylene film to 
bar moisture. This makes the apartments 


warm and draft-free in winter, cool and clean 
in summer. 


Cost of the heating and air-conditioning 
installation was slightly under $5,000—as 
opposed to a minimum estimate of $11,500 
for conventional heating and chilled water 
air conditioning. Saving: approximately 
$6,500, or 57%. 


THE RESULTS: Owner John Clayton speaks 
for himself: ‘““This modern heating makes my 
apartments easy to let. Tenants like to con- 
trol their own comfort and pay their own 
heating bills, instead of having the heat hid- 
den in the rent. And there have been no 
complaints about big electric bills. 


“Furthermore, the heat is clean and re- 
quires no attention. I don’t plan to redeco- 
rate for at least five years. 


“To sum up—this is the third building I’ve 
had redesigned, and I wish now that electric 
heat could have been put in all of them.” 


For additional information call your Commonwealth Edison or Public Service Company Representative 


J Commonwealth Edison 
Public Service Company 





Charles F. Murphy 
Honored 


Charles F. Murphy, partner in the 
firm of Naess and Murphy, was 
awarded the Building Stone Institute’s 
1959 Award for outstanding contribu- 
tions in the field of architecture. 
According to Mr. P. J. Valentine, 
President of BCI, who made the pre- 
sentation, “Mr. Murphy, by his crea- 
tive designing, has developed a variety 
of architecturally distinguished build- 
ings which capitalize the beauty and 
durability of natural stone with out- 
standing effectiveness.” ; 

Among the buildings mentioned as 


designed by Mr. Murphy and_ his 
firm are: the Merchandise Mart, the 
Chicago Post office, the Sun Times 
building, Abbott Laboratories Re- 
search Center, O’Hare International 
Airport, the Federal Reserve Bank and 
the National Cash Register Building. 


Interior Competition 
Entries Displayed 


Chicago architects and interior de- 
signers will be welcomed at a preview 
showing of the 1959 entries in the 
Interiors Design Program conducted 





by Institutions magazine. The display 





TESTING 


3000 BLOCK AT ONCE 





a * 


Autoclaving as a CURING PROCESS is at the same time an A. S. T. M. 
TEST for soundness of materials in a block. 


The identical technique used by the A. S. T. M. as the most rigorous 
test for soundness of ceramic glazedware (ASTM C 126), Portland 
Cement (ASTM C 150), and Lightweight Aggregate (C 331) is used in 
Autoclaving IB PRESHRUNK WAYLITE BLOCK. 


One cycle of Autoclaving will 
thus preventing their inclusion 


reveal unsound materials immediately— 
in the wall. 


This means that every IB Preshrunk Block delivered to your 





job has been tested to eliminate spalling and popping. 








May we bring you an IB Auto- 
claved Waylite Block to show 
you “the big difference”—or ask 
for your FREE copy of “This 
is Autoclaving.” ~ 
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will be open on September 14 from 
5 to 7 p.m. in the Club Room of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. By early 
August 135 architects, interior design- 
ers and institution owners had entered 
the competition. Many new ideas in 
the use of materials and spatial control 
will be shown in the photos of the 
schools, hospitals, motels, hotels, clubs 
and restaurants in the display. 


Prominent Entries 


Some of the more prominent entries 
include: The Van Dyck Hotel Restau- 
rant by Eric Fisher, Architect; The 
Savarin Restaurant and the Lankenau 
Hospital by Vincent Kling, AIA; the 
Arawak Hotel, B.W.1., by Morris 
Lapidus, Kornblath, Harie and Lieb- 
man; International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corporation and Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Perkins & Will, 
Architects; and the Holiday Inn Res- 
taurant, Charles Broudy, Architect. 

A panel of six nationally known 
architects and interior designers will 
judge the entries on September 14 and 
15. Judges for the competition will be 
on hand at the preview. 


State Construction 
Procedures 


A revised edition of “State Con- 
struction Procedures,” a compilation 
of regulations governing construction 
of public buildings in the various 
states of the union, has recently been 
released by the National Office of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


Washable, Acoustic 
Wall Covering 

A sponge-like colored plastic wall 
covering called “Curon” was intro- 
duced to architects and specification 
writers at the Construction Specifica- 
tions Institute exhibit earlier this year 
at the Palmer House. Developed from 
the cellular padding material used in 
airplanes by the Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
the new wall covering comes in several 
pastel and basic colors and is available 
in rolls and squares. Squares come in 
10” x 10”, 10” x 20” and 20” x 20” 
sizes. The squares are flexible, are 
placed on the wall with mastic and 
may be cut to fit with ordinary scis- 
sors or a knife. The material does not 
hold water or odors and can be washed 
with liquids or cleaned with a vacuum 
cleaner. 


~ CHICAGO CHAPTER A.I.A. 
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Single Gas unit both heats and cools! 


NOW YOU CAN SPECIFY LOW-COST 
OLING FOR 


GAS HEATING AND CO 
YOUR HOMES «% 


For the finest in modern living, today’s 
home must provide cool comfort from the 
heat of summer as well as warmth during 
winter months. It must offer comfortable 
living indoors all year around. Now, you 
can offer the latest in year around comfort 
in the homes you plan by specifying the 
central Gas air conditioner. This amazing 
all-in-one Gas unit both heats and cools, 
cleans and dehumidifies, circulates and 
ventilates air throughout the whole house. 
It’s simple to use. Just a touch of the 
thermostat switches the unit from warm air 
heating in winter to quiet, vibrationless air 
conditioning in summer. 

Unlike other types of air conditioners, 
the central Gas air conditioner has no 
major moving parts in its cooling and 
heating unit except the blower. It oper- 
ates quietly, maintains a high level of 
efficiency years longer. And it operates at 
low cost because the benefits of clean, 
economical Gas heat apply to Gas cooling, 


too. No other single unit can both heat and 


cool for as little as the central Gas air 
conditioner. 


You owe it to your clients and your 
business to have complete information on 
this modern year around central Gas air 
conditioning unit. Call our Architects and 
Builders Section today at WAbash 2-6000, 
extension 622 for complete details on 
low-cost Gas air conditioning. 





The Arkla-Servel Sun Valley central 
Gas air conditioner is available in models 
with air conditioning capacities of 31/> and 
5 tons. The 31/-ton unit will both heat and 
cool the average 5- to 6-room home. 
IMPORTANT: Many small to medium 
size commercial businesses are finding the 
year around Gas unit the answer to their 
heating and cooling problems. In instances 
where more than 5 tons of air condition- 
ing are required, units may be installed in 
multiples. 





LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
Downtown Office — 122 South Michigan Avenue 














New Sealed-Surface Lightweight Aggregate 


SAVES 40% IN CONCRETE WEIGHT AND 
GIVES HIGHEST STRENGTHS, WITHOUT 
INCREASING CEMENT REQUIREMENT 


e Materialite permits higher construction without 
increasing frame weight. 


e The best aggregate for block and other concrete 
products. 


e Provides far better heat and acoustical insulation. 


e Utmost uniformity—great dimensional stability— 
low water absorption. 








LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE AGGREGATE 





The sealed surface of its cellular particles makes 
Materialite far superior to all other lightweight 
aggregates. Because of this non-porous skin, 
Materialite need only be coated with cement, not 
filled. This reduces cement requirements. 


Materialite is lightweight because each particleisa 
collection of tiny, independent spheres—within the 
round, sealed surface. These spherical shapes 
provide the greatest possible physical strength 
per unit of weight. 


Ask for new: free booklet, containing Armour 
Research Foundation reports. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


MaTeERIAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
300 West Washington Street ° (Ol al kor- Ce komiormmiliiarol i 


Phone Franklin 2-3600, Extension 294 








